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and exhausted his spirit. Yet it was, perhaps, just
from such elements of intuitive sympathy and affec-
tionate goodwill that the indignation sprang. Like
most over-sensitive natures, he found that every new
relation in life, even every new friendship that he
formed, only opened a gate to new unhappiness, The
sorrows of others were more to him than to themselves,
and, like a man or woman that loves a child, he dis-
covered that his affection only exposed a wider surface
to pain. On the death of a lady with whom he was
not very intimately acquainted, " I hate life," he cried,
" when I think it exposed to such accidents : and to
see so many thousand wretches burdening the earth
while such as her die, makes me think God did never
intend life for a blessing." It was not any spirit of
hatred or cruelty, but an intensely personal sympathy
with suffering, that tore his heart and kindled that
furnace of indignation against the stupid, the hateful,
and the cruel to whom most suffering is due ; and it was
a furnace in which he himself was consumed. Writing
whilst he was still a youth, in The Tale of a Tub, he
composed a terrible sentence, in which all his rage and
pity and ironical bareness of style seem foretold:
"Last week," he says, "I saw a woman flayed, and
you will hardly believe how much it altered her person
for the worse." " Only a woman's hair," was found
written on the packet in which the memorial of Stella
was preserved, and I do not know in what elegy there
breathes a prouder or more poignant sorrow.

When he wrote the Drapier Letters, Ireland lay before
him like a woman flayed. Of^the misery of Ireland it
was said (I think by Sheridan) :

" It fevered his blood, it broke his rest, it drove him at times
half frantic with furious indignation, it sunk him at times in